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them in perspective. Now that the “cold war” 
appears to have shifted from the military front 
to the economic,and cultural fronts, it is a matter 
of vital necessity to review where we started 
from, the roads we traveled to get where we are 
today, and the goals we may seek tomorrow. 
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United States 
Foreign Policy: 
1945 -1955 
by Paul H. Nitze 


POWER CARRIES WITH IT RESPONSIBILITY. The greater the power, 
the greater the responsibility. The United States had demon- 
strated the magnitude of its power in two world wars, but even 
at the close of World War II it hesitated to accept the continu- 
ing responsibilities that great power demanded of it as a nation. 


U.S. Comes of Age 

In the decade 1945-1955 the United States made the transition 
from being merely a powerful nation to becoming a responsible 
world power. It ultimately accepted a continuing responsibility 
to deal with crucial world issues in a manner commensurate with 
its economic, military and political position in the world. It 
made this transition reluctantly and only after other alterna- 
tives had failed. This evolution took place in the aftermath of a 
world war, in an era of rapid cultural and technological change, 
and in a world in which great power had also been attained by 
Communist Russia under Stalin. The foreign policy of the United 
States during this decade is understandable only in terms of this 
transition to great-power responsibility, in the light of under- 
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lying factors which were at work at home and abroad, and in 
the perspective of past historical developments — both in the 
United States and in the world at large. 


Why We Did What We Did 

Let us begin with some of the historical facts preceding this 
decade which are necessary to an understanding of why we did 
what we did during the period 1945-1955. 

In 1776, at the outset of its national experience, the United 
States was—as one diplomatic historian has put it—the ugly duck- 
ling of the world. The new nation consisted of a small popula- 
tion, with meager resources, strung along the Atlantic Coast, 
with an uncertain hold on limited territory beyond the AIl- 
leghenies, and encroached upon by the colonial holdings of 
three European powers, Britain, France and Spain. 

The new nation had yet to earn its status in the world. Even 
those abroad who—largely to further power interests of their own 
—had helped the United States along the road to independence 
did not wish it well for the future. Prevailing opinion in Europe 
assumed, almost without argument, the early failure of the trans- 
Atlantic experiment in independence. 

During the first few decades of the life of our republic the 
wars of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic ordeal were 
ravaging Europe. We were weak and in no position to affect the 
outcome in the struggle beyond our shores. Our primary con- 
cern was to avoid being crushed by forces which it was not within 
our power either to control or greatly to influence. The accidents 
of history, sometimes but not always abetted by prudent diplo- 
macy on our part, saw us through that period. 


A Century of Peace 

There followed a long century of comparative peace and sta- 
bility in world affairs, extending from the end of the Napoleonic 
wars to the outbreak of World War I. The dispersion of power 
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among several great nations in the Old World—with the power 
of each tending to balance off the power of others—kept the 
weight of world politics off our own shoulders. It was a time, 
moreover, when sea power gave great advantages in maneuver 
and initiative. The seas stood between the United States and the 
resources of the Old World, and those seas were then under the 
dominance of Britain, whose interests and our own could gen- 
erally be accommodated. We did not have to play any serious 
role in world affairs, for ours was a position protected both by 
the relatively stable balance of power outside our borders and 
by our geographic isolation. 

Thus protected, our forebears could concentrate on the prob- 
lems of amalgamating a widely diversified people into a united 
nation, of building a continental economy, and of consolidating 
and developing our political institutions. These problems made 
demands on Americans that absorbed our full resources of energy 
and will. 

We felt that these tasks must not be impeded by diversions of 
strength to other areas of the world. We preferred to stand on 
our own rather than on foreign ground. We wanted to avoid 
political entanglements with other nations. 


The Great Change: 1898-1945 

During the half century from 1898 to 1945 all this changed. 

In 1898 United States commitments were expanded beyond 
this hemisphere by the acquisition of the Philippines at the con- 
clusion of the Spanish-American war. To protect these commit- 
ments and the continent-wide position we had achieved, we en- 
larged our fleet and built the Panama Canal. But the most 
important change in the position of the United States flowed 
from developments abroad. 

These years saw the breakup of the Spanish, the Austro-Hun- 
garian and the Ottoman empires, the weakening of the British 
and French empires, the transformation by internal revolution 
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or counterrevolution of Russia, China and Spain, the rise and 
then the defeat and loss of power of Germany and Japan. 

The years 1898-1945 also saw the development of a new tech- 
nology which has had the effect of reducing distances and of so 
increasing the firepower of weapons as to reduce the protection 
which comes from control of the seas. 

They saw the rise of totalitarianism in the demonic form of 
nazism and in the cold and calculating form of communism. 

They saw a revolution in relations between metropolitan Eu- 
rope and the overseas areas. The ambitions which once stirred 
men in the new Americas to strike out for independence—the 
urge for national identity and the quest for control of destiny— 
spread in different ways to the various peoples who live in the 
vast stretches of Asia, the Middle East and Africa. Old colonial 
patterns were shattered and are still being shattered. 

Out of this welter of changes two superpowers emerged, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 


How Things Looked in 1945 

In the spring of 1945, with victory assured, how did the prob- 
lems of the postwar world appear to the United States? Most 
people were interested in only one thing, to get the war over 
as rapidly as possible, and then to demobilize our military forces 
and return with all speed to the normal pursuits of peace. Others 
were concerned about the solidity of that peace, the structure of 
international relations which would emerge from the war, and in 
particular the relations between the Soviet Union and the West. 

One point seemed clear. The United States should not repeat 
what seemed to have been its major error after World War I. 
An international organization more powerful than the League 
of Nations should be created, and the United States should be 
a member of it from the start. The success of any such organiza- 
tion, however, seemed to depend in large measure on whether 
the wartime collaboration between the great powers of the 
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—from Herblock’s Here And Now (Simon and Schuster) 
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World War II coalition could be continued after defeat of the 
common enemy and on into the time of peace. Victory would un- 
doubtedly reduce the compulsions that had bound the coalition 
together. Any attempt on the part of one of the great powers to 
aggrandize itself at the expense of another of the great powers 
or of lesser nations would be bound to break up the coalition. 
No crude agreement on spheres of influence or on a great-power 
concert to rule the rest of the world could be expected to remain 
stable. Only if all the great powers realized, and acted on the 
realization, that enlightened cooperation among them in foster- 
ing the rights and interests of the lesser nations was to their own 
basic long-term interest, could the wartime collaboration be con- 
tinued into the peace. 


U.S. Assumes Great-Power Role 


It seemed unlikely, even at that time, that the U.S.S.R. would 
see matters this way. But the alternative of growing friction, hos- 
tility and rivalry between the U.S.S.R. and the West presented 
risks and dangers which most people were unwilling to face and 
which everyone was most anxious, if that were at all possible, 
to avoid. Britain had been drained of economic, military and 
political resources during the war. It was in no position to lead 
a coalition strong enough to contain the U.S.S.R. should the 
latter fail to cooperate in the working out of a just peace. The 
tradition of the United States was alien to the idea of accepting 
the long-term continuing responsibilities of a world power dur- 
ing times of peace. No other nation in the world, outside the 
U.S.S.R., came even remotely near having the position or the 
will to assume such a role. 

The story of the foreign policy of the United States during 
the decade 1945-1955 is the story of how these various problems 
reacted on one another and on the problem of liquidating the 
aftermath of a great war. 

In this book other interrelated problems which emerged dur- 


ing that decade will be discussed. But in connection with each 
of these problems—be it world organization, economic recovery 
or military security—we shall come back again and again to the 
basic issue of the U.S.S.R.-Western conflict and the gradual 
assumption by the United States of the responsibilities of a 
world power. The United States did not seek these responsibili- 
ties. It found them burdensome and in large measure distasteful. 
But the facts of the international situation were such that the 
United States could not long avoid the tasks of a great power 
in world affairs. 
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Efforts to Make 
the Peace 


THE FIRST AND MOST OBVIOUS PROBLEM FACING the United States 
in foreign policy at the conclusion of the war was that of mak- 
ing the peace. What should happen to Germany, to Austria, to 
Italy, to the Eastern European countries and to Japan? What 
should be the territorial arrangements, the economic and mili- 
tary restrictions and the internal political arrangements regard- 
ing those areas? What was the relation of these problems to the 
traditional interest of the United States in political progress and 
justice, to the search for a system of international organization 
that would mitigate the peacetime responsibilities which had 
fallen to the lot of the United States, and to postwar coopera- 
tion or hostility between the U.S.S.R. and the Western powers? 


Need for Russia’s Cooperation 

Many Americans believed that the United States would be safe 
in returning to its traditional peacetime pursuits if the peace 
were guarded by an effective world organization. The victorious 
powers might then permit the defeated nations to regain their 
political and economic strength and eventually return to the 
family of nations as full and equal partners. But it also seemed 
evident that an effective world organization would be possible 
only if cooperation between the U.S.S.R. and the Western powers 
could be maintained in time of peace. In the opinion of this 
group, therefore, the most important and immediate problem of 
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our postwar foreign policy was the establishment of a firm basis 
for continued cooperation with the U.S.S.R. Success in this effort 
appeared to be a precondition to any sound peacemaking. 

Another important group of Americans believed that the 
U.S.S.R. would feel no similar drive to return to traditional 
peacetime pursuits, that in the final analysis it would look only 
to itself and to the peoples it controlled for its security. ‘They 
contended that the U.S.S.R. would collaborate with the Western 
powers and with a world organization only insofar as that col- 
laboration involved no restraints on such actions as it might 
consider necessary to achieve its goals. But even the most far- 
sighted in this group doubted the willingness of the American 
people to face squarely the continuing peacetime burdens which 
would be required by a breakdown of the wartime coalition. The 
American people, they were convinced, would not shoulder these 
burdens unless the course of collaboration had been tried and 
Moscow, by its actions, had proved it to be unworkable. 

Both groups therefore agreed—even if for different reasons— 
that the attempt must be made to continue wartime collabora- 
tion with the U.S.S.R. into the peace and to create an effective 
world organization, the United Nations. This attempt was the 
core of United States foreign policy during the closing years of 
the war and the first 18 months of the peace. 


United Nations: Initial Object of U.S. Policy 


The concept of the United Nations organization originated in 
the State Department, was developed in consultation with Britain, 
was negotiated with the U.S.S.R. at Moscow (1943), Dumbarton 
Oaks (1944) and Yalta (1945), and was given concrete form by 
50 nations at San Francisco (1945). 

The Charter of the United Nations, a codification of those 
political and moral principles which modern man generally be- 
lieves should govern the relations between states, remains today 
an outstanding and constructive achievement. Even the Soviet 
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leaders have found it impolitic to attack directly the principles 
and purposes stated in the Charter. 

But many, particularly in the United States, hoped the United 
Nations could be more than a moral force; they hoped that it 
could become an effective substitute for responsible action by the 
great powers. Brought up in a tradition opposed to power poli- 
tics, they doubted the capacity of democratic countries, including 
ours, to conduct power politics in an effective way. And they 
deeply distrusted power politics as conducted by undemocratic 
countries. 

They hoped, in short, that the United Nations organization, in 
its own right and by its own means could maintain international 
peace and security. This it could not do. 

Some argued that the five great powers—the United States, Brit- 
ain, the U.S.S.R., France and China—had all pledged themselves 
to uphold the principles of the UN Charter. If any one of them 
failed to live up to its obligations, then the power of the other 
four would be such as to force the noncomplying nation back 
into line. 

The UN does constitute a forum through which the moral 
influence of world public opinion can, to a considerable degree, 
be mobilized. But the Soviet leaders showed themselves both cal- 
lous to the pressure of opinions other than their own and expert 
in the art of false and misleading propaganda. 

Settlement of the crucial world political issues required some- 
thing in addition to moral suasion; it required a form of back- 
ing which only the full, integrated power of great nations could 
provide. On these issues the United Nations was only as strong 
as the members committed to, and united in, its support. But of 
the five great powers on the Security Council, France and Britain 
were weak and China was rent by civil war. Therefore, if the 
U.S.S.R. failed to live up to its obligations under the Charter, 
the responsibility for upholding the principles of. the Charter 
must fall largely on the United States. 

It has been assumed by many that the veto provision contained 
in the Charter was the cause of the UN’s limited capacity to 
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relieve the United States of international political responsibili- 
ties. But, even without the veto provision, the realities of political 
life would have remained the same. It would have been un- 
realistic to expect that either the United States or the U.S.S.R. 
would have accepted from the United Nations orders which they 
considered contrary to their basic interests and which the United 
Nations had no adequate means to enforce. 

Moreover, we must remember that it was the United States 
which first proposed the veto. Congressional sentiment in the 
United States, and not just the leaders of the Soviet Union, con- 
sidered the veto provision to be an essential reflection of the re- 
alities of the political situation. 

In 1945, however, the United States was not yet ready to face 
up to the responsibilities which historical developments were 
rapidly making unavoidable. 

Hopes for peacetime collaboration with the U.S.S.R. and ex- 
cessive confidence in the power of the United Nations as an or- 
ganization were slow to adjust to realities. Moreover, our military 
strength in being, necessary to support a responsible policy, quick- 
ly fell to a very low ebb. At the close of hostilities the United States 
had demobilized in accordance with a “point” system under which 
all men with more than a certain number of months’ service were 
given the preferential right to be demobilized first. Every armed 
force unit, practically overnight, lost the key, experienced men 
necessary to make it a functioning whole. The entire job of build- 
ing a postwar military organization for the United States had 
to be started almost from scratch. 

It was only with great reluctance, and only after the clearest 
and most obvious evidence that no other course was possible, that 
the United States finally did face up to its responsibilities. 


Disillusionment with U.S.S.R. 

Initial hopes for Soviet collaboration suffered a setback as early 
as the spring of 1945, when the doubts raised at Yalta were 
confirmed by Russia’s almost immediate violation of our under- 
standing of the agreements reached at that conference. By their 
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“I Don’t Want To Complain, But You Never Take Me Anywhere” 
—from Herblock’s Here And Now (Simon and Schuster) 
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actions in Rumania and Poland the Russians proved that they 
were looking to no one but themselves for security in Central 
Europe and that they were prepared to ignore the interests and 
feelings of their wartime allies, their written commitments and 
the sentiments of mankind in organizing that security as they 
saw fit. 

A further setback came during Allied negotiations about the 
peace settlements with the countries which were our enemies in 
World War II. After 16 months of bitter wrangling peace treaties 
were worked out for Italy and the Eastern European countries, 
treaties which Secretary of State James F. Byrnes described as 
“not the best which human wit could devise, but the best which 
human wit could get the four principal Allies to agree upon.” 
And, in these months, the German, Austrian and Japanese nego- 
tiations ran into insuperable difficulties. 


Russian Control in East Europe 


It soon became evident that an understanding and accommo- 
dating point of view on the part of the Western powers merely 
invited ever growing demands on the part of the U.S.S.R. Mos- 
cow more and more clearly revealed a determination to grasp 
ruthlessly the reins of power in areas of Eastern Europe where 
the advance of Russian troops during the war had opened up pos- 
sibilities of U.S.S.R. control. 

It further appeared that there were no easily recognizable 
limits to Soviet ambition. These ambitions seemed to extend not 
only to the former enemy countries but even to wartime neutrals 
such as Iran and to wartime allies such as Greece, Turkey, France 
and China. 

During the autumn of 1946 the West successfully resisted Soviet 
expansionism by strongly supporting Iran in the United Nations. 
But the crucial question remained whether the responsibility for 
standing up to the U.S.S.R. was that of each country individually, 
of the United Nations, or of the United States as leader of a 
coalition of nations determined to resist. 

Let us now see how this question was answered. 
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Acceptance of World 
Responsibilities 


By THE SPRING OF 1947 THE SITUATION OF the United States and 
of the West generally had seriously deteriorated. 

The major political assumptions of postwar United States for- 
eign policy had proved to be without foundation. The hope of 
continuing wartime collaboration with the U.S.S.R. into the peace 
had been shattered by the Kremlin in a manner so obvious that 
even the most blind could hardly fail to see. The United Nations 
as an organization was powerless to deal with repeated and con- 
tinuing Soviet intransigence. The full weakness of France and of 
China was obvious to all. The situation was ripe for a change 
in United States foreign policy. 

During the same 18 months after the termination of hostilities 
the economic programs of United States foreign policy had also 
proved inadequate to cope with postwar economic dislocation, 
and by 1947 our economic policy had reached a point where a 
new look seemed increasingly necessary. 


New Look at Economic Policy 

In the economic sphere the United States—from the earliest 
days of the war—had recognized that there would be a great 
postwar need, first, for relief and rehabilitation and then for 
longer-term economic development and stabilization. We were 
particularly anxious that this postwar restoration should not 
bring with it a return to the local economic and financial bar- 
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riers which had wiped out liberal trade practices in Europe dur- 
ing the 1930's. It had also been clear that the United States, as 
the only great power to emerge from the war economically strong- 
er than when it entered, would have to give major support to 
this effort. 

At first the United States attempted to organize its assistance 
in such a way as to support the central political objectives we 
have already discussed—the development of a strong world or- 
ganization and the continuation of cooperation with the U.S.S.R. 

Beginning in 1943, Washington led the way in organizing in- 
ternational machinery such as the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) and the agencies which 
preceded the International Refugee Organization and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, all of which were devoted to the 
immediate problems of relief, repatriation of people and resump- 
tion of production. For the longer-range problems of economic 
development and stabilization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the International Monetary Fund, and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development were the prin- 
cipal agencies through which United States economic assistance 
was to be made available. And in the first years after the war a 
major effort was made to create an International Trade Organi- 
zation which would have a liberalizing influence in the field of 
commercial policy and would deal with trade controls, tariffs, 
and related government and business practices and policies. 

However, during 1946 it became increasingly apparent that 
the economic problems resulting from the war—accentuated and 
magnified as they were by drought, storms, flood and exception- 
ally cold weather—required an entirely different measure of assist- 
ance than had been originally foreseen. We had envisaged the 
need for relief and rehabilitation from the physical destruction 
of war, but had not foreseen the collapse of economic systems 
through loss of capital, shortages of labor and material, and 
dislocations of political and social order. 
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In 1946 it also became increasingly clear that Soviet collabora- 
tion, earnestly sought in the formation of these international 
economic organizations, was no more to be expected here than 
in the political sphere. The Soviet leaders considered economic 
recovery in areas not controlled by them as contrary to their in- 
terests, and hoped that economic chaos would create conditions 
favorable for Communist exploitation. 

Finally, experience had shown that the various international or- 
ganizations were not geared to handle certain types of economic 
operations either as well or as promptly as the United States, the 
country which made most of the assistance available. It was be- 
coming clear that if any nation was going to shore up the econo- 
mies of the West, it would have to be the United States. In the 
economic sphere, as in the political sphere, the United States 
could no longer avoid the responsibilities of its world position. 


Turing Point: February 1947 


On February 21, 1947 Washington was confronted with an issue 
which forced us to face up to the full measure of responsibility 
which the developing historical situation had thrust upon us. 
On that day Britain notified the United States that beginning 
with its new fiscal year on April 1, 1947, it no longer would be 
able to continue financial and military assistance to Turkey and 
to its old-time ally, Greece. 

Although the British White Paper of January 20 on “Economic 
Considerations . . .” and the coal shortage of early February had 
given warning of Britain’s serious economic plight, it was a shock 
for Americans to discover that the war had so sapped Britain’s 
strength that it could no longer support a traditional ally such as 
Greece, whose security, furthermore, bore directly on the security 
of British communications through the Mediterranean. During 
an entire historical epoch the United States had more or less con- 
sciously relied on Britain’s control of the seas for one of the essen- 
tial elements of its security. In World War II the British alone had 
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held out against Hitler from the spring of 1940 until the German 
attack on the U.S.S.R. in 1941. Throughout the entire war the 
British had displayed prodigies of sustained bulldog determina- 
tion. If Britain could not support Greece against Communist 
subversion and attack, who could? Clearly, it must be the United 
States—or it would be no one at all. 

Within a matter of days our government made the important 
basic decision. The United States decided that it could not per- 
mit nations which chose to remain free, and were prepared to 
fight with dedication and effectiveness for their freedom, to be 
overrun if there was any practicable way in which we could 
come to their assistance. We would no longer look to Soviet co- 
operation, to the United Nations, to Britain or to any one else 
to do what only the United States could do. 


The Truman Doctrine 

On March 12 President Harry S. Truman appeared before the 
Congress to request a program of large-scale economic and mili- 
tary aid to Greece and Turkey. In his speech the President went 
further. He discussed the broader implications inherent in this 
request and stated his belief that “it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” Con- 
gress responded with a Greek-Turkish aid program which became 
law on May 22. 

This broader statement—the Truman Doctrine, as it became 
known—represented more than just a belief of the President. It 
reflected a change in the dominant point of view within the gov- 
ernment, and as specific problems arose in ensuing months, the 
decisions reached also reflected this change. In restrospect we can 
see that the decisions taken and the actions initiated during the 
spring and early summer of 1947 represented in sum total, a 
general reorientation of the basis of United States foreign policy. 

If we had to expect continuing Soviet hostility and unlimited 
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Soviet ambitions rather than collaboration; if we could look to 
the United Nations only for such strength and influence as we 
and other independent nations were prepared to bring to the 
implementation of its recommendations; if other free nations 
were weak economically, politically and militarily — then there 
could be only one basis for policy. This was for the United States 
to tackle the job of building free-world strength, will and cohe- 
sion, burdensome as that might be. We were beginning to under- 
stand the full peacetime responsibilities imposed by our status 
as a great power. We had started the policy of “containing” the 
U.S.S.R., proposed by George F. Kennan, who later served as 
American Ambassador to Moscow. 


The Marshall Plan 


Not everything could be tackled at once. It was felt that the 
most immediate task was in the economic sphere, for without 
some sort of functioning economic system, there would be no 
foundation on which to build progress in the political and mili- 
tary spheres. The area of greatest devastation and most pressing 
financial need was Europe. In Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many economic crises were imminent. These crises could no 
longer be dealt with on a piecemeal basis as each emergency arose. 
Accordingly, on June 5, 1947 Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall made his historic speech at Harvard University which initi- 
ated the Marshall Plan. 

Although the primary purpose of the Marshall Plan was the 
rebuilding of Western Europe’s strength, it was cast in a form 
which gave the Communists another opportunity to resume col- 
laboration. General Marshall’s offer was directed not against Rus- 
sia “but against hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos”; in fact, 
Russia and the Eastern European satellites were invited to par- 
ticipate. They rejected the invitation. 

The Marshall Plan recognized that the United States could 
assist, could lead, could encourage, but could not dictate to its 
allies. It also recognized the principle that although the United 
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States could do much, it could not do everything. The Marshall 
Plan was designed to make it possible for the European nations 
effectively to help themselves. In its purely economic objectives, 
it succeeded beyond the expectations even of its proponents. 


Problem of Germany 

Integrally related to Europe’s economic recovery was the prob- 
lem of Germany. On April 24, 1947 General Marshall returned 
from the Moscow conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
convinced that the U.S.S.R. had little intention of agreeing to 
a German settlement, and also that increasing economic chaos 
would work to Soviet advantage. The proposed economic merger 
of the American and British zones in Germany—agreed to on 
January 1, 1947—had not been carried out pending the results of 
the Moscow meeting. Now decisions were taken to move forward 
with firmness. These decisions resulted in a reorganization of 
bizonal administration at Frankfurt (May 29, 1947) and American 
policies relating thereto (July 11, 1947) as well as revisions in ad- 
ministration and output of coal production in the Ruhr (August- 
September 1947). The questions of currency reform and political 
fusion of the two zones were left in abeyance until one last plea 
for economic unity could be made to the U.S.S.R. at the London 
conference in November. 

In the spring of 1947 negotiations with our Latin American 
neighbors following up on the Act of Chapultepec of 1945 opened 
the way for the first break in our long tradition of opposition to 
permanent alliances. As a result, the Rio pact was signed on Sep- 
tember 2, 1947. This pact bound the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries together in a defensive alliance, in which each country would 
consider an attack on any one of them an attack on itself. 

Meanwhile, also during that momentous spring, the debate 
over unification of the armed forces was resolved under the spur 
of increasing tensions between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
On July 26, 1947 Congress adopted the National Security Act, 
which created the Department of Defense, the National Security 
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Council, the National Security Resources Board and the Central 
Intelligence Agency—agencies of government which the new posi- 
tion of the United States in world affairs made essential. 

During this same period President Truman, by executive order 
on March 22, inaugurated an investigation of all Federal em- 
ployees by the FBI and the Civil Service Commission to rid the 
government of those who were disloyal to it. This step proved 
far more effective than has generally been realized. 

The historic program launched in 1947 was, in subsequent 
years, filled out by ever broadening measures. Economic assist- 
ance programs were supplemented by other programs. Technical 
assistance was made available to the underdeveloped areas 
through Point Four. Development loans were granted through 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the Export-Import Bank. Tariff barriers were lowered. The finan- 
cial crises of individual nations were met. World-wide founda- 
tions were laid for the enormous expansion in free-world pro- 
duction which recent years have witnessed. 


Security Systems 

By mid-1948 it was considered advisable to expand the system 
of regional alliances begun in the Rio pact. Our alliances were 
extended to Europe by the North Atlantic treaty (1949), and to 
the Pacific area by the United States-Japanese security treaty 
(1951), the United States-Philippines treaty (1951), the Tripartite 
(ANZUS) treaty (1951), the United States-Korean treaty (1953), 
and the Southeast Asia Collective Defense (SEATO) Treaty 
(1954). Also, by 1948 it became evident that in addition to eco- 
nomic strength and the political strength that comes from a net- 
work of alliances, an increase in the military strength of our 
allies was necessary to give substance to the mutual obligations 
we had undertaken. Military assistance programs were later re- 
quested of Congress, authorized and undertaken. 

Let us now turn to military security in the atomic age. 
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Military Security 
in the Atomic Age 


ONLY TWO ATOMIC WEAPONS HAVE EVER BEEN used in warfare—the 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945. All 
of us hope that never again will their use be necessary. But even 
if they are not used, the very fact that they exist, that the de- 
velopment of science has made them technically feasible, affects 
and will continue to affect all questions of military security and 
politics among nations. 

Immediately after Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the end of the 
Japanese war our responsible officials in the State, War and Navy 
departments, as well as the White House, undertook the arduous 
and continuing task of evaluating the significance of the new 
weapons for our security and of planning, organizing, and de- 
veloping an appropriate peacetime policy and military estab- 
lishment to provide for our national security in the atomic age. 

Even in 1945 it was clear that a monopoly of atomic tech- 
nology by any one country or group of countries could not be 
preserved forever. Once the feasibility of atomic fission had 
been demonstrated, mastery of the technique of production by 
other countries would be a matter of more or less time. It was 
also apparent that atomic technology would progress as all other 
technology had progressed and that, in time, larger and more 
terrible weapons would be available; the number of weapons 
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would grow; and the means of delivery would become more 
varied and efficient. It was difficult to foresee how defensive 
weapons systems could catch up with the enormous advance in 
the power of offensive weapons systems which atomic technology 


had made possible. 


Can Atomic Weapons Be Controlled? 


It seemed that both the narrow security interests of the United 
States alone and the broader interests of mankind generally called 
for a foolproof system of international ownership and control of 
all essential facilities for making atomic materials. Under such a 
system the United States could forego the manufacture of atomic 
weapons in the sure knowledge that no other nation was manu- 
facturing them either. 

In a world without atomic weapons the protection which we 
had always enjoyed from the Atlantic and Pacific oceans would 
in some measure be restored. The elimination of atomic weapons 
would reduce the chance of sudden devastating attack by one 
nation upon another, and this in turn should reduce tension in 
the world. It was hoped that all of these things would contribute 
to an environment in which the United Nations could make 
progress in fostering international order, and facilitate continu- 
ance of the wartime collaboration between the Soviet Union and 
the West in the building of a secure peace. 

A way in which international ownership and control of atomic 
weapons could be achieved was outlined in the Acheson-Lilien- 
thal report, issued in March 1946. The recommendations of this 
report were embodied in the Baruch plan of June 1946, submitted 
by the United States to the United Nations. The Soviet Union 
summarily rejected the essential elements of the Baruch plan— 
the safeguards of international ownership and of international 
inspection. The Soviet counterproposal, in essence, asked for a 
mere paper agreement that the possession and manufacture of 
atomic weapons would be illegal. 
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End of U. S. Atomic Monopoly 

Prolonged negotiations followed, particularly on the vital issues 
of inspection and control. Meanwhile, the Russians embarked 
on a massive scientific and technical program to manufacture 
atomic weapons. This program proved increasingly successful. 
The Russians tested their first atomic weapon in the late sum- 
mer of 1949 and since then have held a number of tests which in- 
cluded nuclear weapons of large size. 

The British, too, have tested atomic weapons, and many other 
countries have undertaken substantial atomic programs. Over 
the years it is to be expected that an increasing number of nations 
will join the ranks of those which include nuclear weapons in 
their military arsenals. 

The end of atomic monopoly had serious implications for 
American security. An adequate international system to control 
and regulate atomic weapons seemed even more obviously desir- 
able than it had before. But the difficulties of attaining this ob- 
jective were immense. For one thing, it was now apparent that 
effective international control depended as much on Soviet inten- 
tions as on our own. Moreover, we could expect the U.S.S.R. 
to modify its negative intentions only if we were first successful 
in building a Western security system of general strength. More- 
over, international control of atomic energy by itself would 
not eliminate the sources of tension. It needed to be supple- 
mented by concurrent progress in working out other important 
issues of world politics such as German reunification, a state 
treaty for Austria, an improved prospect for stability and political 
progress in the Far East and the Middle East, and a closer balance 
in nonatomic weapons and military forces between East and West. 
Atomic security was seen to be not separate from, but an integral 
part of, the general problem of security. 

To understand the general problem of security it is necessary 
to go back to the spring of 1946. 

In February 1946, less than a year after the end of World 
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War II, Stalin delivered an important and disturbing speech in 
which he outlined Soviet postwar policy. He attributed victory 
in World War II to the foresight and preparation of the Com- 
munist party leaders in the prewar years. He said, in effect, that 
peace was not yet assured, since capitalism continued to exist in 
certain nations, primarily the United States, and that prepara- 
tion for war was therefore again necessary. He set very ambitious 
goals for the development of Russia’s basic industry over the 
following ten to fifteen years. And he promised his listeners that 
when these goals had been achieved, the Soviet Union would 
be prepared for all eventualities. 


Military Remobilization of West 

From the point of view of the United States this speech was, 
at the best, a denial of the possibility of real collaboration with 
the West and, at the worst, a contingent declaration of war ten 
to fifteen years hence. The United States, however, was not then 
prepared to react to its obvious menace. 

As was pointed out in a previous chapter, the speed of de- 
mobilization and the point system by which it was accomplished 
had disorganized and weakened our military establishment after 
World War II. From a military force of 11 million men in 1945 
we demobilized to a force approximately 15 percent as large in 
1947, of whom only a small percentage were experienced and 
fully trained. From a military budget of about $84 billion in 1945 
we cut back to a level of about $12 billion to $14 billion annually 
in the fiscal years 1947 to 1950. 

The British demobilized with equal thoroughness. And the 
military establishments of France, Germany, Italy and Japan had 
been either totally or virtually destroyed during the war. 

The U.S.S.R. adopted a different policy. It reduced the size 
of its mobilized forces but not to the same extent and not by a 
point system. The units which the Russians maintained were all 
in a high state of efficiency. The U.S.S.R. adopted a program of 
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modernizing its equipment, increasing the mobility and fire- 
power of its divisions, creating a submarine fleet second to none, 
building an immense airforce with new modern jet planes and 
the diversified airfield structure to support it, and, above all, 
concentrating on a “crash” program to develop new atomic weap- 
ons and guided missiles. 

As was pointed out earlier in this book, in the spring of 1947, 
when the United States faced up to its responsibilities, it started 
by building the economic foundations and political cohesiveness 
of the areas of the non-Communist world most immediately 
threatened by Russia and communism. It was only later that 
steps were taken to correct the imbalance which had developed 
in East-West military capabilities. 

There was a variety of reasons for our hesitation. In part we 
were relying on our belief that even though the Soviet leaders 
could be expected to use every device of subversion, infiltration, 
deception and sabotage to weaken, discredit or divide all peoples, 
classes, nations and organizations not under their control, they 
would not actually resort to military attack across recognized 
boundaries. 

In part we relied on United States monopoly of atomic weap- 
ons. We knew that our stockpile was small, and many of the 
military leaders doubted that it could prove decisive if war with 
the Soviet Union were to occur. But still the atomic bomb was 
an important weapon which the Soviet Union did not have. Of 
course, it was recognized that this monopoly could not continue 
forever. Wishful thinking and a tendency to underestimate Soviet 
capabilities caused some to believe it would last longer than 
it did. 

In part our hesitation was due to our reluctance to make the 
enormous sacrifices that true military strength requires—sacrifices 
not just in money and in economic resources badly needed else- 
where but also in years of training and diversion from other oc- 
cupations on the part of our youth. 
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But more serious students of military and political affairs 
warned of the dangers in permitting a military imbalance to 
continue. They also saw the danger of relying upon the tempo- 
rary technical monopoly of a weapon whose general use would 
be contrary to our basic interests. 


Review of Military Strategy 

These warnings received more careful consideration after the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, which owed 
its success in part to the presence of powerful Russian forces 
close to the Czech border. A beginning was made in broadening 
the military base of our potential in 1948 and 1949. We entered 
into a formal alliance with the Western European countries in 
the North Atlantic treaty in April 1949. A modest start was 
made in building up the military strength of our allies through 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act authorized by the Congress in 
the fall of 1949. In the late summer of 1949 the Russians had 
tested their first atomic bomb. President Truman, after careful 
consideration of the issues involved, ordered the Atomic Energy 
Commission to proceed with an urgent program to develop and 
test a thermonuclear weapon. Also, by 1949 it was clear that the 
balance of power in the Far East had been radically upset by 
the success of the Chinese Communists. In the light of all these 
developments the President directed the Secretaries of State and 
Defense to undertake a thorough review of United States political- 
military strategy. 

This review of American strategy resulted in recommendations 
that the United States undertake a large-scale program to in- 
crease radically our military strength and that of our allies. It 
aimed at providing an adequate shield behind which nonmilitary 
programs could operate to foster the development of a world 
political climate in which the United States and other non-Com- 
munist countries could survive and prosper. 

President Truman approved these recommendations in April 
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Impact of Korean War 


The details of the program approved in April were still being 
worked out when the North Korean Communists launched their 
attack in June 1950. The North Koreans attacked before dawn 
on a Sunday morning with large-scale military forces across a 
recognized boundary line. These forces had been trained and 
equipped secretly in the preceding years with Russian help. They 
attacked the Republic of Korea, a ward of the United Nations, 
a new country, weak and without adequate military forces of 
its own. 

From that moment on, the main emphasis of United States for- 
eign policy shifted. Where the emphasis had previously been on 
economic and political issues and programs, it now shifted to 
security issues and military programs. We were badly scared. Not 
only had our monopoly of atomic weapons been broken, but it 
had been demonstrated that the Communist leaders were pre- 
pared to launch organized satellite military forces across recog- 
nized boundary lines in surprise attack to achieve their objectives. 
If they were prepared to do this in Korea, why not in other areas? 
And when they had developed an adequate atomic stockpile, 
might they consider launching a surprise attack directly against 
the United States if they thought that this would give the at- 
tacker a decisive advantage? 


Increase in Military Expenditures 


First priority was given to the military effort in Korea. The 
objective was to restore peace and stability in the area. It was 
hoped that a spread of the Korean fighting to a full-scale world 
war could be avoided. But the risk that such a spreading might 
not be avoidable was frankly faced. In addition to mobilizing 
the forces necessary in Korea the United States started the broad 
general program the need for which had already been foreseen 
in April 1950. 

Our military budget was increased from $14 billion to an aver- 
age of over $50 billion per year for the next three years. The 
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urgent production of guns, tanks, planes, vessels, missiles and 
ammunition was launched. New weapons were developed. New 
divisions, air wings and naval crews were trained. The North 
Atlantic alliance was transformed from a largely political com- 
mitment to a coordinated working organization. Our allies were 
given large-scale assistance in equipping and developing their 
own forces. The system of alliances was extended to the Pacific. 
The effort to transform Germany and Japan from defeated and 
powerless nations into sovereign states, making a full contribu- 
tion to the security of our side, was intensified. 

The five years since 1950 have witnessed a basic transformation 
in the world’s security situation. The Korean war has been ended 
by the armistice in 1953. The gross imbalance in nonnuclear 
military forces between the U.S.S.R. and the West has been re- 
duced. The Western nations now have respectable forces in being, 
even though these forces are still inferior to those controlled by 
the Communists. As was anticipated, the Russians have con- 
tinued to develop their atomic weapons and delivery systems with 
high priority, and there has consequently been a transition from 
Western monopoly to Western superiority in the atomic field. 
At the same time there has been an enormous general increase 
in the power, number and deliverability of atomic weapons. As 
a result, the stakes which would be required to justify resort to the 
use of atomic weapons in war by either side have gone way up. 

Nothing has occurred to reduce the importance to the United 
States, and to the West generally, of an adequate security posi- 
tion. But the new armament proposals mad2 by the United States 
in the spring of 1956 have raised a modest hope that a limited 
agreement about arms control and inspection between this coun- 
try and the U.S.S.R. might prove feasible now that something 
approaching an atomic standoff has been reached. In the im- 
mediate future, however, we may face risks in our relations to 
the uncommitted peoples and nations as great as, or greater than, 
the risks in the field of military power. 
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The Uncommitted 
Peoples 


THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS HAVE DEALT WITH certain of the basic 
issues of world politics during the last decade as they appeared 
to policy makers in the United States. The same issues, viewed 
from a somewhat different angle, were undoubtedly matters of 
prime concern to statesmen dealing with foreign policy in Brit- 
ain, France, Canada and other leading Atlantic countries. But 
to many groups, to many political leaders and in fact to certain 
whole countries these were not the issues of most immediate in- 
terest. They were not committed to one side or the other on the 
issues of greatest concern to us. 


The World As Others See It 

To many people living in colonial areas, particularly those 
who had been exposed to Western ideals, the desire to be free 
of any foreign yoke, to be masters of their own destiny, seemed 
to be a separate and a far more important and immediate issue 
than relations between the West and the U.S.S.R. or the relative 
power position of the great nations. To those living in under- 
developed areas, even if they enjoyed freedom from colonial 
domination, the building of their own political institutions and 
participation in the promise of modern technology—more rapid 
progress toward emergence from primitive poverty—were all im- 


portant issues. 
To Israel and the Arab countries fear that one might encroach 
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on or overwhelm the other was a central concern. To many 
Frenchmen fear of German revival was more real than fear of 
Russian or Communist domination. To many Italians, unem- 
ployed or fearful of being unemployed, a job, some status in life, 
some hope for the future were necessities, be they offered by 
democrat or Communist, Westerner or Easterner. To most Latin 
Americans it appeared that the issue of American-Russian rela- 
tions and the problems of Europe and Asia were diverting the 
attention of the United States from the concerns of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and leaving them to face the future neglected 
and alone. To many Chinese, exhausted by more than 12 years 
of war, of civil strife, of widespread destruction, flood and starva- 
tion, any government strong enough to bring internal order, 
dedicated to public interests rather than to private gain, and 
offering a program of hope was desirable, no matter how brutal 
it was or to what foreign state it looked for guidance. 

It was in this tangled arena of differing and conflicting inter- 
ests that the most difficult issues and the most painful dilemmas 
for United States foreign policy arose during the decade 
1945-1955. It was in this arena that the Communists found it 
easiest to confuse and divide. It was here that the Communists 
won their greatest success, the capture of the entire mainland 
of China. And it is in this arena that the most troublesome risks 
may lie during the decade ahead. 

Let us take up one by one the major dilemmas faced by the 
United States in its relations with the uncommitted peoples. 


Dilemma of Colonialism 


First let us discuss the dilemma presented by colonialism. The 
tradition of the United States has been anticolonial. At the end 
of World War II we set an example by granting full independ- 
ence to the Philippines, a nation which for half a century had 
been our ward. The sympathies of most Americans were with the 
Indians and the Burmese, who sought independence from British 
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rule. Our sympathies were with the Indonesians, who sought in- 
dependence from the Netherlands, and with the Indochinese, 
who sought independence from France. 

But Britain, the Netherlands and France were our allies in 
Europe. We were sincerely concerned to guard their interests and 
to preserve the friendship of their peoples. Moreover, we had 
learned from our own experience in the Philippines that the 
transition to independence is not easily made. It may take time 
and require help from the outside if the fruits of independence 
are not to be immediately squandered in internal disorder, which 
can pave the way for the new colonialism of the Communists. 

The British saw the problem of colonialism much as we did 
and moved with commendable speed and skill in giving India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma independence. The Dutch found it 
more difficult to make the transition in Indonesia, and serious 
friction between the Netherlands and the United States was not 
avoided, although fortunately it has been overcome. 

In Indochina, Ho Chi Minh, a Moscow-trained Communist of 
considerable ability, rose to a position of leadership. To support 
Ho was to support the transfer of the Indochinese people from 
colonialism to Communist tyranny. To support the French un- 
critically was to support an effort bound to fail in the face of 
the forces confronting it. United States policy regarding Indo- 
china was therefore slow to crystallize and faltering in execu- 
tion. It was difficult to find the indigenous forces who would fight 
for their independence against Communists either in cooperation 
with or independently of the French. 

The most difficult dilemmas arose in areas of mixed population 
where the issue of freedom from foreign domination was con- 
fused by the issue of which internal group would have controlling 
power if foreign domination were removed. 

In Malaya the Chinese now outnumber the Malays, and the 
Chinese themselves are divided between those having primary 
loyalty to Nationalist China and those having primary loyalty to 
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Communist China. In Algeria the 1.2 million Algerians of Euro- 
pean origin fear for their lives if they should become a subordi- 
nate minority in an Algeria independent of France. In these areas 
it has been United States policy to avoid intervention, in the 
belief that American action would only heighten passion and 
lead not to a solution but to bloodshed and chaos. 

On the whole, the Western powers have made great strides 
during the past decade in assisting large sections of mankind 
along the road to independence and away from colonial status. 
The process has not been completed, but it is well on the way 
to completion. 

But in spite of this success, the colonial issue has been a fertile 
field for Communist exploitation. Even in India, which now has 
full independence, the memory of generations of humiliation dies 
slowly. Most Indians still regard colonialism as more important 
than possible Communist aggression and domination. 


Development of Underdeveloped 

Many of the newly independent countries found that once 
having achieved freedom from colonial rule, they face a second 
problem even more difficult than the first. In aspiring to inde- 
pendence their peoples hoped also to achieve economic progress, 
industrialization, rising living standards, widening education, 
public participation in effective government, and international 
recognition and prestige. Yet the new countries find it difficult to 
make progress toward these goals at a pace that satisfies their 
aspirations. Capital is required, new techniques must be learned, 
able administrators must be trained, and—most difficult of all— 
a tradition must be developed of responsible dedication to the 
public interest, not just the interest of the government against 
the people or of individuals or parties against the government, 
but the joint interest of people and government. 

The new countries have generally not found it easy, in the 
short time at their disposal, to adopt a responsible role in inter- 
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national affairs. Their leaders have formed their political views 
and received their practical training during the struggle for in- 
dependence. This background may as easily incline them to 
extreme as to moderate views. Such leaders sometimes think the 
immediate objectives of their countries are more important than 
actions which we consider necessary both for our common security 
and for orderly international progress. 

To achieve their immediate objectives with the promptness 
expected by their people, they are sometimes tempted to take, 
or to threaten to take, extreme actions, which imperil the entire 
international economic or security structure. 

To mention two examples, Prime Minister Mossadegh threat- 
ened to bring Iran down in chaos and to turn it over to the Com- 
munists if his extreme demands against the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company were not promptly met. Korea’s prime minister, Dr. 
Syngman Rhee, has threatened unilaterally to rupture the un- 
steady truce in the Far East unless those who support Korea accede 
to his extreme demands. The clear realization that independence 
also involves responsibilities to the international community com- 
mensurate with the rights which it bestows, does not come over- 
night to peoples who have but recently achieved independence. It 
had not come overnight to the United States. 

It has already been pointed out that in 1947, when the United 
States took the decision to face up to its world responsibilities, 
the first priority was given to economic and political problems 
and to Europe. But the problems of the Far East, of the Middle 
East and of Latin America were also pressing for immediate at- 
tention. 


The China Problem 

In China, the United States had not been prepared, during the 
war years or even in 1945, to take the firm measures we took in 
Greece in 1947 and 1948. Moreover, the dimensions of the Chi- 
nese problem were vastly greater than those of the Greek prob- 
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lem. Even had we fully recognized in 1945 the disastrous effects 
of a Communist victory in China on United States interests, it is 
doubtful whether we could have prevented it without a massive 
and perhaps permanent commitment of American troops, leader- 
ship and money. After the point system of demobilization had 
been put into effect, such a commitment was not only unwise but 
no longer possible. 

By 1947 the attempt to negotiate a settlement between the 
Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Communists had failed and 
civil war was in full tide. At the outset, the Nationalist forces 
were well equipped and far outnumbered the Communists. But 
the Communists were better trained and more effectively led. 
Their morale and the flexibility of their tactics were greatly su- 
perior to those of the Nationalists. By the summer of 1947 the 
tide was turning against the Nationalists. Inflation was rampant. 
Defeatism began to spread. The Chiang Kai-shek regime had lost 
the confidence of the people. 

In the spring of 1948 the same American legislation which 
authorized the Marshall Plan authorized $400 million of assist- 
ance to Nationalist China, but by that time few people close to 
the situation any longer believed that assistance of this type, no 
matter how large, would make a decisive difference. By 1949 the 
Chinese Communist victory on the mainland was complete, and 
the Nationalist government had taken refuge on Formosa. 


Security in Asia 

Since 1950 United States policy in the Far East has had to 
place its primary emphasis on the containment of further Chi- 
nese Communist expansion. Korea, Indochina and Formosa have 
been in the forefront of our concern. At the close of 1955 only 
Quemoy and Matsu were the scene of actual artillery fire, and 
even there hostilities were intermittent. But the threat remained 
that aggression might be renewed. Military capabilities to throw 
back renewed aggression, were it to occur, must be in constant 
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readiness. To the United States this problem seemed to deserve 
first priority. 


But to masses of uncommitted Asian peoples other problems - 


seemed more important. Many sympathized with our efforts to 
resist aggression. Some, however, had a certain respect for the drive 
and organizing power of the Chinese Communist leaders. Almost 
all deeply hoped that the containment of aggression would not 
spread into a more general war in which they might be involved. 
They hoped that an accommodation between the West and Com- 
munist China could somehow be worked out. Some believed re- 
ports that pressure from small special-interest groups in the 
United States was making impossible any approach by the United 
States government to accommodation. 

It is this problem — how to deal with countries and people 
who were uncommitted in the East-West struggle—which has been 
our most difficult problem during recent years. In Japan and the 
Philippines we had had time to demonstrate the basic soundness 
and breadth of our purposes. But in other areas of the Far and 
Middle East our task was far more difficult. 

What techniques were available to the United States to help 
these countries grow in strength and in independence? How could 
the uncommitted Asian masses be assisted in coming to the con- 
clusion that their interests lay in cooperation with the West rather 
than in cooperation with the Communists or in neutrality? 


What Tools Shall U.S. Use? 


Some of the tools which were used by United States foreign 
policy in Europe with success were of less help in Asia and the 
Middle East. Whereas in Europe NATO became the symbol of 
Western cooperation and the cornerstone on which much of our 
policy rested, in Asia and the Middle East the technique of alli- 
ances was a relatively weak reed. If nations are new, their nation- 
hood not deeply rooted, and the people of the country uncom- 
mitted in the East-West struggle, treaty agreements are not very 
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meaningful. They may be entered into for reasons that are per- 
suasive to the officials in power, but they carry little conviction 
or sense of obligation to the people as a whole. The SEATO 
treaty records the obligation of the United States, of Britain and 
of France to take seriously any aggression against the Asian coun- 
tries who are members of the pact. The treaty does not of itself 
do much, however, to build strength, eliminate neutralism or in- 
crease the commitment of the people of those Asian countries to 
our side. 

Similarly the Baghdad pact joining Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq and 
Britain may have done little in adding to the strength and sense 
of commitment of the peoples of the Middle East as a whole, and 
that little has probably been outweighed by the antagonisms 
which it has engendered. 

In the economic field, as well, the problem of dealing with un- 
committed countries or peoples differs from that of dealing with 
committed ones. The Congress of the United States has taken 
the view that countries receiving economic aid from the United 
States should declare their commitment to certain of the pur- 
poses of the West. Obviously such a requirement, if strictly in- 
terpreted, would deprive us of one of our principal means of 
influence. It would eliminate the possibility of using economic 
and technical assistance as a means of increasing the independ- 
ence and sense of commitment of countries which are not already 
committed, and it is precisely in these countries that our most 
difficult problems lie. 

Burma, a nation growing in independence and internal 
strength but not prepared to take sides in the East-West struggle, 
is a case in point. The Communists are ready to buy Burmese 
rice and furnish technical assistance to Burma without strings, 
while we deny ourselves the right to use those economic tech- 
niques which alone would be acceptable to Burma. It is doubtful 
whether we can afford to be so handicapped in the struggle now 


going on. 
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Another possible technique is to take sides in those local issues 
which are of paramount importance to the peoples or countries 
involved. But to take the side of Pakistan in the Kashmir dispute 
is to be against India. To take the side of Israel is to be against 
the Arab states. As a responsible great power, interested in jus- 
tice rather than empire, we cannot use the taking of sides on 
local issues as an easy method for gaining friends. Our best chance 
is to maintain a reputation for fairness and justice in the posi- 
tions we adopt toward such disputes and to use our influence on 
the side of equitable settlements. 

It is a never-ending task to handle ourselves in the myriad 
complexities of our relations to the uncommitted peoples in such 
a way as to gradually persuade them that their deepest interests 
are better served by cooperation with us than with the Commu- 
nists and that they are better off if we are strong than if the Com- 
munists are strong. It requires energy, fortitude and uncommon 
forebearance. Only if the responsible officials of the United States 
have confidence that they are backed by an informed and sympa- 
thetic Congress and public can they act with the firmness and 


restraint necessary for success. 
This brings us to the next section of this book, in which some 


of the domestic impacts of our foreign policy are discussed. 
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The Years 
Ahead 


IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS WE HAVE DEALT WITH the broad lines 
and areas of development of United States foreign policy during 
the decade 1945-1955. The determination of the United States— 
reluctantly reached but increasingly firm—to face up to interna- 
tional responsibilities commensurate with its position in the 
world has been stressed. The magnitude and variety of these re- 
sponsibilities have been suggested. Little has been said about the 
effect at home, within the United States, of the very heavy and 
continuing burdens which these responsibilities entail. 


Burdens at Home 


The Greek-Turkish assistance program and the Marshall Plan 
placed heavy economic burdens on our economy at a time of 
acute domestic shortages of materials and manpower and at a 
time of rising internal prices. Under these circumstances some 
people doubted the wisdom of making the domestic sacrifices in- 
volved. These programs were, however, to be of limited duration, 
and domestic support both in public opinion and in the Congress 
proved sufficient to enact and sustain them. But later it was found 
necessary to follow up economic aid, first, with military assistance 
programs and then, after 1950, with the vastly larger expenses of 
the military build-up accompanying the Korean war. Although 
the real income of the American people rose steadily, it is never- 
theless true that our economic sacrifices were real—and not only 
continued, but grew. 
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More important than the economic sacrifices were the years de- 
voted by our youth to military training and the casualties of 
the Korean war. 

It was also troublesome to find that as our power expanded, 
so did our responsibilities. And the greater our responsibilities 
became, the less seemed our freedom of action, the less could we 
indulge our normal emotions, the less could we act on instinct, 
the more careful had to be our policy. To the more impatient 
among our people power and responsibility seemed to bring frus- 
tration, not fulfillment. 


Doubts About Foreign Policy 

Serious doubts arose in many minds as to whether the sacrifices 
the country was being called upon to make were justified or nec- 
essary. People wondered whether there might not be some easier, 
quicker, less expensive or more decisive way out. Perhaps greater 
reliance on the United Nations, perhaps firmer and more force- 
ful statements of our demands, perhaps new men in charge of 
our foreign affairs, perhaps less attention to our allies, perhaps a 
return to isolation, perhaps even the dreadful alternative of forc- 
ing an atomic showdown, would be preferable to the long, un- 
certain and arduous course which facing up to our responsibilities 
seemed to involve. 

By the summer of 1952 the evolution of our policy had outrun 
public understanding and support. While those in Washington 
who were responsible for conducting our foreign policy regarded 
further forward movement as necessary, the American people 
were doubtful about the scale of the current effort. Our leaders 
believed that Soviet power and expansionism were at least being 
contained, that the power balance in the world was being righted, 
that the cohesion of the Western world was being strengthened, 
that the uncommitted peoples were beginning to understand the 
broader stakes involved in the struggle, and that our leadership 
was being increasingly sought. It seemed to them that a further 
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increase in our national effort might bring about a real modifica- 
tion in the Soviet position, and thus lay the necessary founda- 
tion on which we could build an enduring peace. 


Desire for Consolidation 


With public opinion divided and confused, however, no fur- 
ther increase in national effort was possible. In fact, it became 
doubtful whether the effort then being made could be long 
continued unless the deep division in the country was healed. 
McCarthyism was merely the most glaring symptom of this divi- 
sion. Its roots went much deeper and jeopardized the basic under- 
pinnings of our foreign policy. 

It can be argued that at that time a drawing back, a period of 
consolidation, and some relief from the rapid pace of the evolu- 
tion of our foreign policy were necessary. Perhaps the deep 
schism developing in the country’s view of our foreign policy 
could only have been healed by a change in administration, by 
a change from Democratic to Republican leadership. 

Since January 1953 we have had new leadership of our na- 
tional and of our foreign policy. New officials have examined the 
old problems. New policies have been tried, and some policies 
have been modified. In general there has been some relaxation 
of effort and some slowing down in the forward movement of our 
foreign policy. But there has also been a very real healing of the 
breach in domestic support for that policy. Many now accept 
the fact, which they did not accept before, that the major prob- 
lems of the world are deeply rooted in history and are not mere- 
ly caused by the actions or lack of action of those handling our 
foreign affairs in Washington. They now understand that some 
of the alternatives which seemed to promise a quicker, easier solu- 
tion were never practicable and sound alternatives. New minds, 
men of quite different backgrounds, have examined the problems 
which the United States faces and have found those problems to 
be very much the same as their predecessors had found them. 
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Hopes — and Realities 


It is to be regretted, however, that during the campaign of 
1952 the belief was encouraged that greater boldness in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy might be successful even though 
backed up by lessened domestic sacrifice and effort. This was 
what many wanted to hear, but it hardly corresponded with the 
facts. Wherever our domestic efforts have been cut back, the cost 
in reduced capability and flexibility for the conduct of our for- 
eign policy has been great. The cuts in Air Force appropriations 
have subsequently had to be restored after some loss of mo- 
mentum in the development of our military capabilities. Army 
cuts have reduced our range of choice in responding to any future 
limited aggression. The reduced prestige, flexibility and appro- 
priations given to our programs for economic development and 
technical assistance have lessened our capability to compete in 
the uncommitted areas. The disorganization and humiliation of 
the professional talent available to the State Department, the 
Foreign Operations Administration, and the United States In- 
formation Agency have cut the reserves of human skill support- 
ing the President and the Secretary of State in the conduct of 
our foreign policy. 

Of perhaps greater significance is the fact that most of the 
positions which were taken in an attempt to carry out the policy 
of greater boldness had subsequently to be pulled back or re- 
versed. To be successful, the programs of unleashing Chiang 
Kai-shek, repudiating the wartime agreements, the policy of 
liberation rather than containment, the policy of massive atomic 
retaliation, would have required capabilities far in excess of those 
which the efforts being called for could provide. 

As the policies of the last three years have evolved, much of 
the impression of greater boldness has had to be modified and, 
in fact, reversed. The period can be more accurately characterized 
as a period of consolidation than as a period of advance. 


we 
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Soviet Shift of Tactics 

During this period of consolidation history has not stood still. 
There have been important changes in the world situation. The 
most important have been the armistice in the Korean war, the 
development by the Russians of thermonuclear weapons and of 
modern means for their delivery, and the evolution of Soviet tac- 
tics. Of these, perhaps the most difficult to interpret is the shift 
in Soviet tactics. This shift was foreshadowed at the Russian 
Communist party conference in 1952, which preceded Stalin’s 
death. It gained significance with the Korean armistice, the Aus- 
trian state treaty, the change in the stated Soviet position on the 
control and regulation of armaments more nearly to what the 
Western position had previously been, the Soviet reconciliation 
with Tito, the claimed reduction in Soviet military forces and 
budgets, the diplomatic recognition of the West German govern- 
ment, and the return of the Porkkala base to the Finns. 

This shift can be summarized as a sustained drive to achieve 
for the Soviet regime a position of international moral respect- 
ability. This is not to say that the Russians have indicated that 
they propose to reduce their real power or influence or to sur- 
render to the West any significant positions which they now hold. 
On the contrary, they have continued to modernize and develop 
their atomic and military capabilities under highest priority. 
They have refused to consider any steps which would loosen 
their hold on East Germany or which would permit German 
unity and freedom. 

But they have succeeded in beclouding the issue of moral re- 
sponsibility. In 1953 almost all people in the world not under 
Communist guidance or control believed in and respected the 
basic superiority of the moral position of the West and of the 
United States in particular. Some may have doubted that the 
West would have the strength to achieve what it was attempting 
to achieve, but few doubted that the basic source of world ten- 
sions was to be found in Communist ambitions and aggression. 
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The new Soviet tactics have had some success in clouding this 
issue of moral responsibility in the minds of many of the un- 
committed peoples of the world. 

There is also the danger that the new Russian tactics, because 
they appear less immediately threatening from the standpoint of 
military aggression, will weaken the forces holding the Western 
coalition together. We may feel that we can now afford to do 
things which needlessly irritate the British, the French, the Ger- 
mans or some one else. They, in turn, may do things which need- 
lessly irritate us or others. In that event the Russians will have 
an opportunity to play on the frictions thus created and to drive 
wedges between us and our friends and allies. We now face the 
task of readjusting our “‘containment” policy to meet the new 
problems of “‘competitive coexistence.” 


Are There Deeper Changes? 


But isn’t there a possibility that the change in the Soviet Union 
is more basic than merely a shift in tactics—tactics prehaps more 
dangerous for the West than those previously used by Stalin? 
Yes, there may be some deeper changes. It may well be that the 
Soviet leaders do not wish the return of the personal rule of 
terror through which they lived in Stalin’s day. The new genera- 
tion growing up in the Soviet Union, including each year tens 
of thousands of engineers, scientists, officers, production managers 
and administrators, may not be as widely uninformed and docile 
as the generation Stalin controlled with an iron hand. But these 
leaders and this new generation are still quite different from any- 
thing we know in the West. They feel and will continue to feel 
their difference. They may well become more nationalistic and 
chauvinistic as their adherence to Communist dogma weakens. 
They will still be interested in the power balances of Europe, 
of the Far East and of the world as a whole. There are no signs 
as yet that they will not wish to dominate Germany and Japan 
and to isolate the United States. Meanwhile, the number and 
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power of nuclear weapons in the arsenals of both sides continue 
to grow. 

But there has been an armistice in Korea; there has been 
growth, development and forward movement in the world at 
large. As one looks back to the dark days of the winter of 1946-47, 
or even of 1950-51, dangers which were then very real indeed 
have been met and overcome, and some of the risks then evident 
have been avoided. A basis for hope has been maintained. 

We in the United States are entitled to feel no small measure 
of pride in the role this country played during a crucial decade— 
the decade 1945-1955. 


What of the Future? 

As we look forward into the next decade and the decades 
stretching out beyond it, what do we see ahead for United States 
foreign policy? 

We know that much will change, and changes can hardly be 
foreseen with accuracy. We see a principle, however, which our 
past experience as a nation teaches us must be kept fixed and 
unchanging through the shifting tides of history. This core, this 
solid base for continuity, is to be found in the fundamental pur- 
pose of our national policy. 

One way in which that purpose can be stated is found in the 
Constitution. It is “. . . to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

Four corollaries flow from this purpose: (1) our resolve to es- 
tablish and preserve a system based on the concept of human 
dignity; (2) our determination to promote and secure conditions 
at home and abroad under which this system can live and pros- 
per; (3) our willingness to cooperate with others in any action, 
however costly or challenging, needed to achieve this purpose 
by peaceful means; and (4) our readiness to fight, if necessary, 
to defend this system for ourselves and for our children. 
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To this purpose, in the words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, “. .. with a firm reliance on Divine Providence we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 

The core of our foreign policy in the future, as in the past, 
will be to take those responsible actions, commensurate with 
our power, which will serve to promote and secure conditions in 
the world under which this nation, faithful to the purposes it 
serves, can live and prosper. 

In a wholly alien world we could not live. A world in which 
we can live and prosper is also a world in which other nations, 
with perhaps very different backgrounds and different political 
and economic principles, can also live and proper. Such a world, 
however, requires that other governments, as well as our own, 
act with a certain sense of responsibility not only to their own 
people but to mankind. 

Perhaps we shall have to face war. We hope it will be possible 
to maintain the peace. But we shall not cease striving as we can 
for a world in which governments generally are responsive not 
only to the needs and interests of their own people but to the 
needs and interests of mankind as a whole. In such a world our 
cherished experiment in independence will surely prosper. Such 
a world calls upon us for that full measure of leadership and 
responsibility of which we as a nation are capable. 


Talking It 


Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interest of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on 
Special Programs, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. From Isolationism to Responsibility 

Why did the United States change its foreign policy after 
World War II? Was it wrong or right to assume a great-power 
role in world affairs? 
1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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Could the United States have returned to prewar neutrality 
and isolationism? What would be its position today if it had? 
Would the American people be worse off or better off than they 
are today? 


READING REFERENCES 

Lippmann, Walter, U.S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic. Boston, Little, 1943. 

Marshall, Charles Burton, The Limits of Foreign Policy. New York, Holt, 1954. 

Perkins, Dexter, The American Approach to Foreign Policy. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 


VISUAL AIDS 

The Story of MDAP. Produced in 1951 by the U.S. Army. 25 min. Available free 
from U.S. Army Area Headquarters, Signal Officers. Explanation of Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Pact enacted on October 6, 1949. 

Korea Story. Produced in 1953 for the U.S. Information Agency. 20 min. Available 
free from U.S.I.A., Washington 25, D.C. Factors preceding Korean war, attempts 
to unify North and South Korea, invasion in June 1950, UN decision to halt 
aggression, and the war from invasion to truce. 

Report on Technical Cooperation. Produced in 1954 by U.S. Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. 26 min. Available free from the Foreign Policy Association. Shows 
Americans sharing know-how in agriculture, health and education in Asia, 
Africa and South America, and foreign trainees in the United States. 


2. U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


Did the United States trust the U.S.S.R. too much during 
World War II—or too little? Were American leaders, as some 
critics have asserted, taken in by Russia? Were they “soft on com- 
munism”’? Would it have been possible for the United States to 
cooperate with the U.S.S.R. once the war was over? 

Was the “containment” policy successful in achieving its objec- 
tives? What alternative policy could the United States have fol- 
lowed? Is this policy practicable in an era of “competitive co- 
existence,” or should it be revised? If it should be revised, then 
how and in what respects? Has Russia’s foreign policy changed? 


READING REFERENCES 


Carr, Edward H., The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939. New York, Macmillan, 1940. 

Kennan, George F., American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. 

Kennan, George F. (X, pseud.), “The Sources of Soviet Conduct.” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 25, No. 4 (July 1947). 

Kennan, George F., Realities of American Foreign Policy. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1954. 
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VISUAL AIDS 

Will for Peace. Produced in 1951 by U.S. Army. 33 min. Available free from U.S. 
Army Area Headquarters, Signal Officers. Contrasts postwar activities of United 
States with those of U.S.S.R. 

George Kennan Discusses Communism. Produced in 1953 by U.S. Army. 43 min. 
Rental, $4.00, from Foreign Policy Association. Mr. Kennan answers questions 
on the effect of Stalin’s death and Beria’s purge, the influence of Moscow in 
Asia, and the nature of communism, facts about Russia. 


3. U.S. and China 


Could the United States, as argued by some Americans, have 
saved China from communism? If so, how? If not, why not? 

Should the United States recognize Peiping? accept Peiping’s 
admission to the United Nations as the representative of China? 
ease the embargo on China trade? Is it practicable to have two 
Chinas—Peiping and Formosa? Would this be in accordance with 
moral principles? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bowles, Chester, The New Dimensions of Peace. New York, Harper, 1955. 

Department of State, U.S. Relations with China with Reference to the Period 1944- 
1949 (White Paper). Dept. of State Publication No. 3573, Far Eastern Series 30. 
Washington, U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1949. 

Feis, Herbert, The China Tangle. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1953. 

Reischauer, Edwin O., Wanted: An Asian Policy. New York, Knopf, 1955. 

Truman, Harry S., Memoirs. Garden City, L.I., Doubleday, 1955. 

Truman, Harry S., “The Recall of General MacArthur”; MacArthur, Douglas, ‘‘Gen- 
eral 7 aemaal Makes His Reply” (Truman-MacArthur debate). Life, February 
13, 1956. 

Walker, Richard L., China Under Communism: The First Five Years. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1955. 

Whitney, General Courtney, MacArthur, His Rendezvous with History. New York, 
Knopf, 1956. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Understanding the Chinese. Produced in 1951. 10 min.; color. Rental, $4.00, from 
Foreign Policy Association. Resumé of historical and cultural patterns which 
have functioned throughout China’s long past and continue to function today 
in spite of tremendous political and economic changes. 


4. U.S. and Uncommitted Nations 

Why do nations of Asia, the Middle East and Africa try to 
stay out of the East-West struggle? Are they hostile to democracy? 
favorable to communism? 
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Should the United States continue to give military and/or 
economic aid to nations which trade with Russia and China or 
which recognize Peiping? Are Russia’s offers of trade and tech- 
nical assistance to the uncommitted nations a threat to these na- 
tions? to the U.S.? 


READING REFERENCES 

Bowles, Chester, The New Dimensions of Peace. New York, Harper, 1955. 

Staley, Eugene, The Future of Underdeveloped Countries: Political Implications of 
Economic Development. New York, Harper, 1954. 

Stillman, Calvin W., ed., Africa in the Modern World. Chicago, Norman Wait Harris 
Memorial Foundation, University of Chicago Press, 1955. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Pledge for Peace. Produced in 1955 by the government of India. 20 min. Available 
free from Information Service of India, 3 East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Actual scenes from the Bandung conference of April 1955. Reports of leading 
Asian and African delegates. Excellent for indicating sentiments of world’s 
“neutrals.” 

War on Want. Produced in 1954 by National Film Board of Canada. 15 min. Rental, 
$3.00, from Foreign Policy Association. Depicts economic problems of Southeast 
Asia and indicates how aid is put to use, with emphasis on the Colombo Plan. 


5. U.S. and Europe 

Why does the United States believe it must defend Western 
Europe? Did American economic aid to Europe help or hinder 
our relations with that continent? 

Is Western European unity possible — or would an all-Europe 
union serve our interests better? What settlement of the German 
problem would be most satisfactory from the point of view of the 
United States? 

What are the prospects for democracy in Europe? Will com- 
munism win in Europe as expected by Moscow? 


READING REFERENCES 


Jones, Joseph M., The Fifteen Weeks. New York, Viking, 1955. 

Pratt, Julius W., A History of United States Foreign Policy. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 

Truman, Harry S., Memoirs. Garden City, L.I., Doubleday, 1955. 

White, Theodore H., Fire in the Ashes. New York, Sloane, 1953. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Problems of Peace in Europe. Produced in 1948 by U.S. Army. 20 min. Rental, $3.00, 
from Foreign Policy Association. Presents some of the postwar political, social 
and economic problems and progress of Europe, especially in trade, agriculture 
and industry. 
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Keeping the Peace. Produced in 1951 by the British Foreign Office. 10 min. Rental, 
$1.50, from British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. Shows the various measures of international cooperation between the U.S. 
and the countries of Europe, from the Atlantic pact to the establishment of 


NATO. 


6. U.S. and Armaments 

Must the United States continue an arms race with the U.S.S.R.? 
Is disarmament a dream—or could it become a practical reality? 

Is nuclear warfare a deterrent to future wars? Or will fear of 
nuclear destruction encourage “preventive” war? 

Could the United States reduce armaments and military ex- 
penditures if it returned to isolationism? 


READING REFERENCES 

Brodie, Bernard, “Strategy Hits a Dead End.” Harper’s Magazine, October 1955. 

Bush, Vannevar, Modern Arms and Free Men. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1949. 

Finletter, Thomas K., Power and Policy. New York, Harcourt, 1954. 

Frye, William R., “Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares?” Headline Series No. 113. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, September-October, 1955. 

Kaufmann, William W., The Requirements of Deterrence. Memorandum No. 7. 
Princeton, N.J., The Center of International Studies, 1954. 

Millis, Walter, The Road to War: America, 1914-1917. Boston, Houghton, 1935. 

Nitze, Paul H., “Atoms, Strategy and Policy.” Foreign Affairs, January 1956. 

Slessor, Sir John Cotesworth, Strategy for the West. New York, Morrow, 1954. 


VISUAL AIDS 

A Time for Greatness. Produced in 1952 for the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. 27 min. Rental, $3.00, from Association Films, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, 
N.J. Expresses moral concern over the use of military force as the chief instru- 


ment of foreign policy. 
Frontlines of Freedom. Produced i in 1955 by United States Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


ministration. 13 min. Available free from FCDA regional offices. This animated 
film presents the nature of the threat to all free countries and particularly the 
North American continent. Shows role of both military and civil defense. 


7. U.S. and Colonialism 

Should the United States press for termination of Western co- 
lonial rule where it still exists? Or should it support the West- 
ern colonial powers whose aid it needs in Europe and elsewhere 
in the world? 

Will American economic aid prevent communism in colonial 
areas and areas recently freed from colonialism? Must aid be sup- 
plemented by military measures? social reforms? political in- 
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formation by West? Are Russia and China developing a new 
colonialism? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bowles, Chester, The New Dimensions of Peace. New York, Harper, 1955. 
Stevens, Edmund, North Africa Powder Keg. Toronto, Coward, 1955. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Our Stake in Troubled Morocco. Produced in 1953 by the March of Time. 27 min. 
Rental, $4.00, from Foreign Policy Association. A graphic portrait of the diffi- 
culties in Morocco and an indication of what United States interests are affected. 


8. U.S. and United Nations 

Has the United Nations proved a success or failure from the 
American point of view? Is it too weak? too strong? 

How should the UN be changed? Should the United States 
channel technical assistance entirely through the UN? Should 
it bypass the UN on collective security? 

Would our situation be better or worse today if the United 
Nations did not exist? 


READING REFERENCES 

Brown, Benjamin H., and Johnson, Joseph E., ‘The U.S. and the UN.” Headline 
Series No. 107. New York, Foreign Policy Association, September-October, 1954. 

Feller, Abraham, The United Nations and World Community. Boston, Little, 1952. 

Halle, Louis J., Civilization and Foreign Policy. New York, Harper, 1955. 

Hamilton, Thomas J., “Report on the UN.” Headline Series No. 75. New York, For- 
eign Policy Association, May-June 1949. 

Lie, Trygve, In the Cause of Peace. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Workshop for Peace. Produced in 1954 by UN Film Division. 29 min. Rental, $5.00, 
from Foreign Policy Association. Describes the operations of the various depart- 
ments of the UN and takes the audience on a tour of the headquarters. 


Magazine Collection 


In the cold war struggle of the postwar period, the United 
States has fostered as one of its basic policies an information pro- 
gram about the United States. 

Any individual, school or community organization can take 
part in this effort by arranging to send American magazines over- 
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seas. Family magazines such as Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Time, Life, National Geographic, as well as tech- 
nical magazines of the medical, engineering, business, and other 
professions, do an excellent job of telling the story of life in the 
United States. It is recommended that the publications be up to 
date, in good condition and, of course, not of the sensational 
type. 

You may enter subscriptions for, or send your own back issues 
io, friends abroad. Or back issues may be sent to the United States 
Book Exchange, Inc., Library of Congress Building, Washington 
25, D.C., for distribution by the United States Information Service 


in various countries. 
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The ABC’s of FPA 


If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 


Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association 
is open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy. Regular Members at $6.00 a year and Cooperative Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 


If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 
National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 


The Headline Series 


Great Decisions: The U.S. Looks Ahead 
The New Britain 

Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares ? 
The Future of Austria 

Russia After Stalin 

New Nations of Southeast Asia 

South Africa 

Yugoslavia Between East and West 
The U.S. and the UN 

Our Stake in World Trade 

India Since Independence 

Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas 
Canada: A Great Small Power 

The New Japan 

Problems of East-West Settlement 
The U.S. and Latin America 

China and the World 

The Emergence of Modern Egypt 


... and many other titles 
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In the next issue 


The Many Uses 
of the Atom 
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